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livery September, hundreds 
of thousands of Ontario 
butterflies eonverge on 
Point Pelee, a long pen¬ 
insula whieh projeets 
south into one of 
the Great Lakes. 

Then away they 
flutter, aeross the 
water and far be¬ 
yond. Thus begins 
the amazing mass 
migration of an inseet whieh unerr¬ 
ingly navigates 4000 kilometers to a 
site where these individuals have never 
been. The Monareh butterfly, it turns 
out, is an astounding phenomenon. 

Spring flnds about 100 million Mon¬ 
areh butterflies sunning themselves on 
huge pine trees in a 150 square kilo¬ 
meter region in the Mexiean Sierra 
Madre mountains. As the days grow 
longer and warmer, the butterflies 
whieh have done little all winter but sit, 
now start to fly north. Along the way 
these inseets eat newly emerging milk¬ 
weed plants and lay eggs. The original 
adults soon die but the next generation 
emerges and eon-, 
flight north, eating 
reprodueing as they 
go. And the next gen¬ 
eration does the same 
thing. At this time of 
year, the adults live only 
about a month. Eventu¬ 
ally the butterflies reaeh 
their summer range 
in the north eentral 


and eastern 
parts of the 
United States 
and in south 
eentral and east¬ 
ern Canada. During 
the summer the butter¬ 
flies fly aimlessly about. 


Special Onenteers! 


eating and reprodueing for perhaps 
another two generations. These inseets 
have no interest in traveling anywhere 
speeifle. Then all of a sudden as the 
day length deelines to only 12 hours 
of daylight or less, the newly emerging 
adult butterflies exhibit a eompulsion 
to fly southwest. They fly about 80 km 
per day for about two months until they 
reaeh the site in Mexieo whieh their 
remote aneestors left so many months 
previously. The fall hatehed butterflies 
do not reproduee nor do they die after 
a month. Rather they sit through the 
winter, waiting for spring to arrive. 

In reeent years some interesting 


areh’s navigation system have emerged. 
The tiny head of the butterfly makes 
use of both a eloek and a eompass to 
plot the migration route. Even people 
have a biologieal eloek whieh they 
mostly take for granted. How many 
people wake up at the same time eaeh 
morning? How many people suffer 
from jet lag when 
their biologieal 
rhythms are out of 
synehrony in a new 
time zone? These 
effeets are produeed 
by a natural internal biologieal eloek. 
Sinee Monareh butterflies make sueh 
obvious use of a biologieal eloek, this 
is one of the systems whieh has been 
studied. The eloek makes use of a daily 
inerease and deeline in levels of eertain 
proteins in the tiny butterfly brain. 

As daylight arrives, blue light from 
the sun impaets a light reeeptor ealled 
Cryptoehrome (meaning hidden pig¬ 
ment). The light ehanges the 
shape of the Cryptoehrome 1 
in the eentral eomplex of the 
brain (four eells). This protein 
now has an effeet on another protein. It 
eombines with a speeial protein ealled 
Timeless whieh then begins to deeline 
in amount. At the same time however. 
Timeless moves into a relationship 
with Period (also a protein). Period 
similarly begins to disintegrate but 
at the same time it moves into 
a relationship with Crypto¬ 
ehrome 2. It is the latter 
protein whieh has 
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A nniversaries are eertainly speeial. Ev¬ 
eryone reeognizes that, and a two hun¬ 
dredth anniversary dehnitely merits 
plenty of attention. So it is that Fathom Me¬ 
dia , in eonjunetion with Creation Ministries 
International has produeed a speetaeular 
overview on the signiheanee of Darwin’s life 
(born 200 years ago) and of his famous book 
(published 150 years ago). This 54 minute 
DVD, hlmed with the best teehnology eom- 
bines beautiful seenery shot on loeation in 
south Ameriea and England, with dramatie 
re-enaetments from Darwin’s life. Just 
released in September 2009, the ob- 
jeetive of this DVD is to explain why 
Darwin’s work had so signiheant an 
impaet on the eulture then as well as 
now, and why that impaet is antagonistie 
to religious faith. This 
him, whieh was the 
brainehild of Dr. 

Emil Silvestru, on 
the staff of Cre¬ 
ation Ministries 
International 
(Canada), begins 
with seenes from 
Darwin’s ehild- 
hood and youth. 

As we progress 
through Darwin’s 
life with historieal 
re-enaetments 
and wonderful 
shots on loeation, 
the experts provide 

eommentary. Some of these experts are see- 
ular, but others are sympathetie to the objee- 
tives of the him. 

Firstly we hear from seienee historians: Dr. 
Janet Browne (British), Ameriean Dr. Sandra 
Herbert and Dr. Peter Bowler of Ireland. 
As we move into Darwin’s voyage on the 
Beagle, we hear from other experts: geologist 
Dr. Silvestru, British Dr. Stuart Burgess and 
famous Canadian dinosaur expert Dr. Philip 
Currie , formerly of the Royal Tyrrell Mu¬ 
seum and presently at University of Alberta. 
The paee of the seientihe diseussion pieks 
up as we traee Darwin’s progress around Ar¬ 
gentina, Tierra del Fuego, Chile and out to 
the Galapagos Islands in the oeean west of 
Eeuador. Onee at the Galapagos, we hear 
about biology rather than geology. We hear 
from Dr. Bryan Milstead, head of researeh at 
the Charles Darwin Researeh Centre, Amer¬ 
iean marine biologist Dr. Bryan Carter and 
Craig Buekley Darwin Projeet Ofheer from 
Cambridge University, the institution where 
Darwin studied. In this diseussion we hear 



about the wildlife on the Galapagos whieh 
provide eompelling evidenee that the islands 
and their inhabitants are of reeent origin. 

New experts now eome on the seene: 
Ameriean biophysieist Dr. Cornelius Hunter, 
Duteh eeologist Dr. Jan Komdeur and bio- 
ehemist Dr. Math Eeisola of Finlalnd, who 
diseuss the development of Darwin’s views 
as he matured. The diseussion foeuses on 
how Darwin emphasized the importanee of 
death in his theory and how this affeeted his 
life and his health. East of all, philosophers 
Dr. Alvin Plantinga (Ameriean) and Dr. 
Tapio Puolimatka from Finland, diseuss the 
relationship of Darwin’s views to seienee and 
to religion. As Canadian Dr. Philip Currie 
remarks in this regard: “Darwin was taking 
philosophy in an anti-religion direetion.” 

This film not only offers visually 
delightful seenes, aeting and il¬ 
lustrations, but also insightful dis¬ 
eussion from a varied line up of 
experts. Young viewers will enjoy 
the historieal details while others 
will also appreeiate the eritieal 
analysis of Darwin’s observations, 
the eonelusions he drew and his 
reasons for eoming to those eon- 
elusions. Eastly most viewers will 
be interested in the impaet of 
Darwin’s views on us today. The 
question everyone must answer 
is why soeiety would be so im¬ 
pressed by someone who spent 
sueh a short time in eaeh loea¬ 
tion (hve weeks in the Galapagos 
for example). Eaeh viewer must ask himself 
whether Darwin’s impaet has been for good 
or for ill over these past two eenturies. Will 
we allow ourselves to be ^^im ilarly af¬ 
feeted? 

This is an exeellenti 
general in¬ 
terest DVD 
with ap¬ 
peal for the 
whole fam¬ 
ily. Eet’s ob¬ 
serve Dar¬ 
win’s een- 
tenary the 
right way! 

Darwin: 
the Voyage 
that Shook 
the World. 

Fathom 
Media. 54 
minutes 
$18.00. 
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A major problem for Evolution 


T he giant panda, one of the most popular and lov¬ 
able zoo animals, is in the top ten of animal favou¬ 
rites. Called a super large teddy-bear, the panda 
has appeared as toys and dolls, on ealendars, and thou¬ 
sands of other items. Reasons why it is so popular in- 
elude its eute baby bear faee, its euddly soft roundness, 
and its elumsy playfulness. It was ealled a white bear for 
years beeause it has blaek fur on its legs, ears and around 
its eyes on an otherwise white body. 

Pandas eonsume about 18 kg (40 pounds) of bamboo 
a day. Bamboo makes up 99% of their diet but they will 
oeeasionally eat meat. Their major enemy is humans, 
though oeeasionally snow leopards or wild dogs have 
been known to eat eubs who have wandered from their 
mom. Humans have hunted them for their fur and en- 
eroaehed onto their land for deeades. Only about 1,000 
were left until, in reeent years, a systematie effort was 
made to prevent their extinetion due to their popularity 
and worldwide eoneern for their fate. Two main pandas 
exist, the familiar giant panda ( Ailuropoda melanoleuca) 
weighing up to 160 kg and the 3 to 4.5 kg red panda 
{Ailurus fulgens). The giant panda is an enigma to evolu¬ 
tionists beeause no one has proffered even elose to a rea¬ 
sonable idea of what animal it eould have evolved from. 
Indeed, pandas are so different from all other animals 
that evolutionists have had a hard time even postulat¬ 
ing a logieal evolutionary origin seenario. One seientist, 
after studying the panda for many years, eoneluded that 
the giant panda evolved from the bear family and the red 
panda from the raeeoon family. Other biologists “looked 
at the same evidenee and eame away eonvineed that the 
two were relatives, belonging to the same braneh on the 
evolutionary tree” 

(George Sehaller. 

1993. The Last Pan¬ 
da. University of 
Chieago Press p. 

261). 

Evolutionists as¬ 
sume that, beeause 
humans appear to 
have shared eertain 
features in eommon 
with apes and goril¬ 
las, this is evidenee 
that they have de- 
seended from a 
eommon aneestor. 



by 

Jerry 

Bergman 


>In eontrast, many ani- 
/mals often have similar 
features, yet evolutionists 
do not believe they eould 
be derived from a eommon 
ancestor. An example of two 
animals with some similar features, yet which 

are different enough that evolutionists do not believe 
they could be derived from a common ancestor, is the 
case of the giant and red pandas. They differ in that the 
giant panda looks much like a medium sized bear. The 
red panda looks like a red raccoon and is about the same 
size, has a long striped tail, but it also has a bear like face, 
and other bear like features (Ramona and Desmond 
Morris. Men and Pandas, McGraw-Hill pp. 18-19). 

The red and giant pandas also share many traits. Both 
have enlarged sesamoid [a bone developing within a ten¬ 
don] thumbs (or slightly enlarged carpal/wrist bones) 
that in the case of the giant panda, function as oppos¬ 
able thumbs to help them grip bamboo so as to strip off 
its leaves, their main diet (Michael Salesa. 2006. Proceed¬ 
ings of the National Academy of Sciences 103 (2): p. 397). This 
feature is one reason why they are both labeled pandas. 
Nevertheless evolutionists do not believe these animals 
have a close evolutionary relationship because of the 
many major differences between them. 

The skull, teeth and forepaws of both the red and gi¬ 
ant pandas are all designed to help them consume bam¬ 
boo, but only the giant panda can use its radial sesamoid 
as an opposable thumb (Sehaller p. 261). Though the 
red panda’s radial sesamoid is not as pronounced as that 
of the giant panda, recent research suggests that the red 
panda can use them like an opposable thumb, but in a 

very different way 
than that of the gi¬ 
ant panda (Hideki 
Endo et al. 2005. 
Annals of Anatomy 
183 (2): 181-184.) 
The problem is, al¬ 
though they “are 
not closely related, 
their sharing of this 
adaptation implies 
a remarkable con¬ 
vergence” (Salesa p. 
397). 

Continued on 
Page 7 
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e don’t often think that 
extinct animals might 
have been examples of 


wonderful design, but they were! 

Even if we did reflect on extinct 
animals which were particularly well 
designed, we probably would not 
choose sauropod dinosaurs for that 
special category Sauropod dinosaurs, 
you may remember, were the large 
plodding, four-footed specimens with 
long necks and long tails. They were 
probably the largest animals ever to 
have lived on land. They all grazed 
on plants. This was no doubt a good 
thing, since they probably were too 
slow to catch anything. So, you may 
well ask, what could be so special 
about these awkward looking crea¬ 
tures? Plenty! 

The most amazing aspect of these creatures was their 
long necks, which reached truly amazing proportions. Ca- 
marasaurus, for example, which was a relatively small sau¬ 
ropod at 18 m (55 ft) long, had a neck about 2.7 m (8 ft) 
long balanced by a tail about 8 m or 25 ft long. Apatosaurus 
(famous for its original name of Brontosaurus, before it had 
the correct head attached to the rest of the skeleton), mea¬ 
sured about 21m (65 ft) long of which its neck was 4.5 m 
(15 ft) and its tail 7 m (24 ft). Then there was Mamenchisaurus 
with perhaps the longest neck of all. With its whole body 
length of 25 m (80 ft), it boasted a neck length of up to 14 
m (46 ft), balanced by a tail which was even a little longer. 
The tails, of course, could drape downward without com¬ 
promising the lifestyle of the animal, but the head would 
have to be held up in the air, supported by a horizontal or 
somewhat vertical neck. Therein lay some serious engineer¬ 
ing challenges for these dinosaurs. It is not so easy to hold a 
long neck up in the air. 

The problems of a long neck are as follows. Imagine for 
example that you have a vertical piece of wood. You want 
to attach a horizontal beam to the vertical structure. So, of 
course, you use lots of nails or screws to secure the second 
piece of wood at right angles to the vertical one so that you 
have a rigid board projecting from the vertical beam. Now 
suppose however that instead of a rigid board, you attach 
a string of wooden beads to the vertical structure. Do these 
beads stretch out horizontally the way the rigid beam did? 
Of course not, the beads hang down. Similar engineering 


Twee 

CHeers 

i«)ecked 

Beaofie 


principles apply to long dinosaur 
necks. A rigid piece of bone would 
keep the neck elevated in the air, 
but of course (being rigid), it could 
not move. Alternatively, if the skel¬ 
eton in the neck consists of separate 
bones, it would hang down, unless 
some cleverly engineered modiflea- 
tions are applied. 

The design solutions which allow 
the long dinosaur necks to move, 
and 


vated, are as fol¬ 
lows. Firstly the skeleton 
in the neck consists of only a few component parts. Thus 
the neck bones (vertebrae) are very long, each up to 1.5 m 
(5 ft) long. This means that the average number of verte¬ 
brae (bones) in a sauropod neck is only about 12, while the 
average number of tail vertebrae might have been as high 
as 80. The lower number of component parts meant that 
less extra support was needed to keep the neck in the air. 

Secondly the neck bones were exceptionally light but 
strong. Apparently the sauropod neck vertebrae were like 
those strong silvery helium balloons that we buy for cel- 
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ebrations. They had a very thin but strong layer of bone 
filled up by saeks of air kept under pressure from the lungs. 
It is easier to hold up a lighter strueture than a heavier one 
and it eertainly takes less energy to do so. The neek how¬ 
ever would still hang limply if the eomponent parts were 
not braeed (provided with extra support). This is the third 
design feature. The beauty of braeing is that it allows for 
some support and some flexibility at the same time. 

If you feel along your baekbone, you will And small 
bumps marking the loeation of eaeh vertebrae (baek bone 
unit). These projeetions or spurs extend outward, but not 
very far in your ease. In the ease of some dinosaurs how¬ 
ever, prominent spurs extended outward from eaeh verte¬ 
bra (imagine really big bumps along your baek bone!) In 
the ease of these dinosaurs, powerful ligaments eonneeted 
the spurs together, thereby giving the whole baekbone good 
support. This enabled any dinosaur with sueh a neek to 
enjoy eonsiderable flexibility in the neek region along with 
adequate support to keep the head lifted upward. While 
sueh a neek was highly mobile however, the animal would 
have to work a little harder to keep its neek from wobbling. 
In addition, the bone spurs meant more weight to the neek, 
so these animals tended to have just moderately long neeks. 
example of sueh a dinosaur is Apatosaurus^ formerly 
Q as Brontosaurus. 

The really long neeks were braeed on the other 
side of the baekbone (in toward the internal or¬ 
gans). The braeing took the form of long thin 
pointy struetures (ealled eervieal ribs) whieh ex¬ 
tended from one vertebra under several 
others in a row, thereby giving strength to 
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the whole thing. These baekbones tended to be very light, 
so extremely long neeks were possible. The flexibility was 
not as great as for the other braeing design, but the neek 
was easier to keep from wobbling. Examples of sueh dino¬ 
saurs inelude Brachiosaurus, Camarasaurus and Mamenchisaurus. 
Diplodocus^ on the other hand, is an example of a dinosaur 
whose neek was braeed in both direetions. 

Thus we ean see that the long neeked style of dinosaur 
required some very speeial design features. Indeed some 
dinosaur experts have pointed this out. The Encyclopedia of 
Dinosaurs, edited by Philip Currie and Kevin Padian (1997) 
deelares that the neek braeing provides “maximum strength 
for minimum weight — a true triumph of engineering.” (p. 
654). Also Zdenek Spinar and Philip Currie tell us that 
the air fllled neek vertebrae are “marvelously engineered 
struetures for lightness and strength.” (in The Great Dinosaurs 
1994). How very interesting these statements are. Everyone 
knows that engineered struetures require an engineer, an 
intelligent individual who plans a strueture for a partieular 
purpose. In like fashion, engineered dinosaur neeks have 
indeed been designed to solve several problems in manag¬ 
ing these lengthy struetures. 

Of eourse the sauropod dinosaurs are now extinet and 
we are probably just as happy that this is so. They were 
however, wonderfully designed for their life style before the 
great flood. Apparently those that survived on the ark, have 
sinee been unable to eope with new eonditions in order to 
survive to the present. We ean still nevertheless appreeiate 
how these ereatures eontributed to the riehness and variety 
of the ereation when they roamed the earth. 


© Raul Martin - Museo del Jurasico de Asturias - Spain 
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Continuedfrom Page 1 

T Fie really important effects. It 
moves into the nucleus of each 
of these cells and effectively 
stops production of the clock pro¬ 
teins which are called Clock/Cycle. 
As these Clock/ Cycle proteins de¬ 
cline in amount through the day the 
cell takes note of the passage of time. 
Cryptochrome 2 however has another 
extremely important effect. It tells the 
compass what time it is judging by the 
amount of Clock/ Cycle proteins that 
are left. 

As night falls Cryptochrome 1 stops 
kicking Timeless/Period/Crypto¬ 

chrome 2, and Cryptochrome 2 then 
moves out of the nucleus of these 
brain cells. During the darkness, Clock 
and Cycle proteins are synthesized, 
increasing to maximum amounts by 
daybreak. Also the Timeless and Pe¬ 
riod and Cryptochrome 2 proteins are 
synthesized at night. The system goes 
round and round and it is the arrival 
of first light in the morning which 
keeps the clock synchronized with the 
actual day/night cycle. So scientists 
have some understanding of part of 
the butterfly’s navigational system. 
However there are plenty of other un¬ 
resolved issues such as^^ the com- 



In order to navigate, of course, one 
must be able to plot one’s route. The 
first part of the butterfly’s compass is 
special cells on the upper rim of each 
eye. These cells are sensitive to ultra 
violet light. It is the sensing of these 
invisible rays coming from the sun, 
which enable the butterfly to calcu¬ 
late its position relative to the position 
of the sun in the sky. The butterfly 
then flies consistently southwest, day 
after day, week after week to its des¬ 
tination 4000 km away. The butterfly 
knows where the southwest is, based 
on the sun’s position in the sky. But of 
course the sun is constantly changing 
its position, as it moves from east to 
west across the sky. This is where the 
biological clock becomes important. It 
tells the compass what time it is so that 
the butterfly can constantly adjust its 
angle of flight compared to the sun’s 
position . 

Studies with butterfly flight patterns 
show that the butterflies fly obliquely 
away from the sun (towards the SW) 
in the morning when the sun is in the 
east, and obliquely toward the sun (to¬ 
wards the SW) in the afternoon when 
the sun is in the west. If the butterfly’s 
schedule is artificially manipulated so 
that it thinks 7 a.m. is actually 1 p.m., 
then the butterfly flies SE (towards 
the sun) instead of away from it as it 
should do in the morning. It is evident 
that the butterfly’s navigation sys¬ 
tem of clock and compass is like 
two gears moving in opposite 
directions against each oth¬ 
er. A new study released 
in September 2009 
however suggests that 
the biological clock, 
which interacts with 
the compass, is ac¬ 
tually located in the 
butterfly antennae. 


So the insect must have two clocks! 

Another topic that interests biolo¬ 
gists about these insects, is the degree 
to which the navigational system is 
unique. The short answer is extreme¬ 
ly unusual! A news item in Medical 


ary 9/08) de- 
tists were 
elated” 



News Today (Janu- 
clared that scien- 
“stunned and 

to discover how 
unusual the 

Monarch butter¬ 
fly biological clock 
is. Previous stud¬ 
ies on the fruit 
fly and mouse 
had led scien¬ 
tists to suspect that 
the Monarch’s system 
would resemble that of the 
fruitfly (another insect). What they 
found however was a “novel molecu¬ 
lar mechanism heretofore not found 
in any other insect or mammal” ac¬ 
cording to Medical News Today). As 
the authors of the study report: “The 
expression of two functionally distinct 
crys [Cryptochromes] in monarchs 
suggests that the butterfly clock may 
use a novel clockwork mechanism that 
is not yet fully described in any organ¬ 
ism.” (Haisan Zhu et al. PLoS Biology 
6 (1): p 3 of 30). 

Thus the Monarch’s biological clock 
seems to be unique among insects and 
all studied organisms. Scientists who 
might try to And evolutionary sources 
for this system will have a difficult time. 
There are no obvious lines of descent 
from similar organisms. And of course 
biologists have not even begun to fig¬ 
ure out how the compass works. No 
doubt the uniquely designed status of 
the Monarch will become even more 
apparent as the workings of the com¬ 
pass are uncovered. 

As we look about us at even small 
organisms in nature like the Monarch 
butterfly, let us reflect on the exquisite 
design of these delightful organisms. 
Let us then ascribe praise to the Cre¬ 
ator of all things. 
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looks, 
but the giant 
' I panda is closer 
to a bear than 
most biolo¬ 
gists thought 
(H ammond, 
1985). 


Yet enormous difTerenees exist between a giant panda 
and bears. No evidenee exists that either the red or the 
giant panda ean hybridize with any bear speeies. Bears 
walk flat on their hind feet, pandas walk on their hind 
feet toes. Bears have long elaws useful for digging, while 
pandas have a modifled sesamoid bone that funetions as 
a thumb. Most bear speeies have 74 ehromosomes, pan¬ 
das only 42. The panda’s digestive system is mueh shorter 
than that of bears, so short it ean digest only about 20% 
of its food eompared to 60% for most herbivores. To 
obtain suf- fleient ealories it must eonsume 12 to 15% 
of its body weight in food daily, 
requiring it to eat for 15 hours 
eaeh day of its adult life. 

An exeellent panda fos¬ 
sil reeord exists over a wide 


area, from Bur¬ 
ma to Szeehuan 
China. So far, no 
fossils have been 
loeated that link 
the panda to any 
theoretieal evo¬ 
lutionary anees- 


tors. The earli¬ 
est known panda fossils (Pleistoeene), appear to be fully 
modern pandas. Some argue that the reason little ehange 
is seen in the fossil reeord is beeause the only very early 
evidenee of pandas so far ineludes isolated teeth, lower 
jaws, and a few skulls (C. Jin et al 2007. Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences 103 (2): p. 10932). Only an ex- 
tinet, supposedly the “pygmy” version of the giant panda 
known as Ailuropoda microta^ has ever been found in the 
fossil reeord. 

This evidenee, though, is enough for zoologists to 
eonelude that the panda “has not ehanged its appear- 
anee sinee the Pleistoeene” (I. Poglayen-Neuwall 1975. 
Grzimek^s Animal Life Encyclopedia. Van Nostrand Reinhold 
vol. 12 p. 112). The major differenee is fossils of the ear¬ 
liest giant pandas diseovered indieate that it was about 
half the size of the modern giant pandas. Their feeding 
behaviour, though, judging by the skull and teeth, was 
eentered on bamboo as is true today. There is not mueh 
to eheer about when it eomes to ideas about panda evo¬ 
lution, is there? 


Continued from page 3 


T he “independent evolution” of both pandas is very 
diffieult to explain and doeument. 

The panda was historieally eonsidered as just an¬ 
other type of bear beeause its external appearanee 
is superfleially very similar to a bear (Morris and Morris 
p. 183). Sehaller wrote: “Is the giant panda a bear? Are 
the red and giant pandas elosely related? These two ques¬ 
tions have been debated for over a eentury. Anatomists, 
behaviorists, paleontologists, and moleeular biologists 
have led the faseinating inquiry into the evolutionary 
relationships of these speeies with ingenuity and persis- 
tenee, yet they eontinue to derive different eonelusions on 
the basis of different evidenee, and they still pursue the 
elusive answers.” (Sehaller 1993 p. 261). 

The raeeoon sehool eoneluded that the giant pan¬ 
da and the red panda both evolved from the raeeoon 
family Proeyonidae, and the bear sehool eoneludes 
that they both evolved from a true bear and are members 
of the family Ursidae (Morris and Morris p. 182). For 
several deeades researehers have moved baek and forth 
between these two views. Professor Peaeoek’s solution to 
their evolution was to put the giant panda in the bear 
family, and the red panda in the raeeoon family. (Dr. Pea- 
eoek is a polar bear and panda biologist working for the 
Canadian Government.) This view eaught on, but mueh 
eontroversy still exists. The giant panda is now believed 
to have deseended from bears and the red panda from 
the raeeoon, whieh is eurrently plaeed in its own family, 
the Ailuridae. 

Researehers from the US National Caneer Institute and 
the National Zoo analyzed genes and 
proteins from pandas, raeeoons, 
and bears. They eoneluded that 
the red panda is not as elosely 
related to the raeeoon as it 







Darwin: the Voyage that Shook the World 

Fathom Media 

This new first class DVD examines what Darwin's impact 
on our culture has been and why this is so. It also 
demonstrates that the evidence that Darwin saw, did not 
support his conclusions. What a way to observe this man's 
200‘'^ anniversary. Fun for the whole family! / 54 minutes 
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Tour Guide: Royal Tyrrell Museum 

Margaret Helder 

Alberta’s dinosaurs are fabulous and fiin, and the museum has repaekaged its 
displays to eommunieate this. Consequently new deseriptions and diseussions were 
needed for this guide. There is more eommentary on the signifieanee of the displays 
so the guide is more user friendly than eve^ / Paper (coil)/56 pages 
plus $2.00 shipping if only this guide is ordered) 


Creatures of the Boreal Forest 

Tammie Burak 

This aetivity book provides hands on aetivities in nature, 
number and word games, Seripture review and mueh more. 
Four eommon ereatures of the northern forest are ealled 
to our attention for study. Reeommended for families or 
elassrooms with upper elementary age youngsters. / Paper 
(coil)/76pages/black and white 
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II Life in the Great Ice Age 

Michael and Beverly Oard 
A story brings to life what it must have been like in the 
unsettled elimate after the Flood. A follow-up seetion 
diseusses seientifie eauses for the lee Age. Fossil and 
arehaeologieal artifaets of the time are illustrated and 
diseussed. Reeommended for grades five to seven. / 
Hardcover/72 pages/full colour 
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